THE  CIRCLE

one of the half-million citizens had had some personal experience
of bombs close at hand. The old woman who sold fruit had
been dug out of the ruins of her shop ; the old gentleman in the
bank had dealt with three incendiaries. My male friends kept
cropping up as captains and majors ; their sisters were in
uniform too. Everybody, in trains and buses and pubs and
college halls, was serenely certain that we should win, that we
had passed the worst (so we had perhaps, but how did they
know that in the spring of 1941 ?), and the only matter which
caused acrimonious debate was the question what we should
do with the Germans after the war. I was even taken along
to an otherwise very distinguished gathering of potentates in
St. James's Square to discuss post-war policy in the Far East.
I could see a little of the suffering there had been, and still was
(the bombers hovered over us on many nights, headed for
Bristol or South Wales, or, when I was in Surrey, for London
and the Cafe Royal), and it seemed to me that the Luftwaffe
must have come very near breaching the wall of English
courage. Nobody can be unafraid when the bombs are actually
falling ; the question is whether the defenders can build up
their walls anew quicker than the attacks can break them down.
It seemed as if it was only the great resilience of this extra-
ordinary people, the incredibly short time they needed after
sustaining frightful experiences before they were ready to face
the same again, that saved them and the world.

It was time I got myself personally involved. At the
recruiting office an old gentleman in blue put his finger-tips
together and said, "So you want to go up in the air ! " The
Medical Board, faithful to its kind to the last, finding nothing
else wrong, declared I was too tall to be a pilot (at six feet one
inch) and so I went in as an observer. Finally, in the autumn
of 194.1 my remustering as pilot " came through ", handsomely
ante-dated. Given ten minutes to choose, I elected to be
trained overseas, and in November I was saying farewell again
to Britain in rain and mist at that depressing village of Gourock
we had greeted so gladly eight and a half months before.

I do not suppose my training was in any substantial degree
different from that of the thousands of others who were being
taught nrst to fly and then to kill in 1942. My journey to
South Africa was rather different as an airman from my journey
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